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Stone ornaments used oy Indians in the United States and Canada. Be- 
ing a description of certain charm stones, gorgets, tubes, bird stones 
and problematical forms. By Warren K. Moorehead. (Andover, 
Mass. : Andover press, 1917. 448 p. $3.75) 

In almost every collection of Indian relics there will be found certain 
finished specimens to which no definite use can be assigned. From their 
form it seems certain that they are neither tools nor weapons, while the 
fact that in most eases they show no wear, and are wrought from mate- 
rials selected for beauty rather than durability or ease of working, points 
in the same direction. In some rare cases it would seem as if they were 
the result of individual caprice, the work of craftsmen playing with their 
art, but there can be no doubt that the vast majority of these objects 
hold a deeper significance. In spite of the great number of specimens 
known, there are very few which can not easily be identified as belonging 
to one or another of some half dozen well defined types. Collectors, rec- 
ognizing these types, have named them bird stones, boat stones, banner 
stones, plumpets, gorgets, and so forth, and have advanced a multitude 
of theories as to their origin and significance. In spite of these efforts it 
can not be said that any of the types have so far received a satisfactory 
explanation, and the present volume can justly claim to be a pioneer 
work in a field which seems to promise results of more than ordinary 
importance. 

Most writers on the subject have been hampered by the small number 
of specimens available for study in any single collection and by the con- 
dition of the literature, which consists for the most part of brief refer- 
ences scattered through hundreds of publications. Mr. Moorehead has 
overcome these difficulties, placing the problems already recognized on a 
firm basis, and disclosing others intimately connected with the culture 
areas and tribal migrations in prehistoric North America. Maps are 
given which indicate that in spite of the wide distribution of the prob- 
lematical forms, there is a comparatively small region in which all the 
known types occur simultaneously. This area, comprising western Il- 
linois, southern Wisconsin, Indiana, northern Kentucky, Ohio, and a 
narrow strip in Pennsylvania and New York, seems to have been a cul- 
tural nucleus from which the use of these objects spread to the sur- 
rounding tribes. An additional point of interest is that even within 
this prescribed area there are strong indications that the problematical 
forms belong to a cultural substratum which has been overlaid by the 
remains of other prehistoric occupations. Mr. Parker has contributed a 
chapter on the polished slate culture of New York in which he shows 
that such was apparently the case in that state, while even in New Eng- 
land, where several types of problematical objects are rare or lacking, 
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banner stones and plummets are found in the graves of the ' ' red paint ' ' 
people whose culture antedated that of the recent tribes. In New Jer- 
sey also a number of banner stones have been found under conditions 
which point to very great age. It is the writer's belief that further in- 
vestigation along these lines will produce valuable results. 

In addition to outlining these new problems, Mr. Moorehead has de- 
voted considerable space to a consideration of the theories advanced as 
to the significance and use of problematical forms, and has augmented 
these with the results of his own studies. Even in the case of as simple 
and apparently obvious a type as the gorget, no final decision is possible. 
Many of these objects were no doubt ornaments worn on the breast, as 
the name implies, but the use of others is unknown. Their occasional 
presence on the wrists of skeletons has led to the theory that some were 
used as archers' wrist guards, but Mr. Moorehead doubts this. Bar 
amulets, boat stones, bird stones, and the finer plummets probably had 
a talismanic significance. The winged, longitudinally perforated forms 
known as banner stones have excited much discussion and no less than 
six theories as to their use are given. It seems most probable that some 
were hair ornaments, others ceremonial objects of unknown significance. 

It seems rather surprising that Mr. Moorehead, while stretching his 
title to cover spuds, many of which were certainly tools, should have 
ignored the cones and hemispheres, recognized problematical types. In 
spite of this trifling oversight, the book is far and away the best and 
most complete dealing with this subject, and will be of interest to col- 
lectors and scientists alike. It is profusely illustrated, and contains in 
addition maps and outline charts of the various types. There are numer- 
ous lists giving the collections containing specimens of each of the types 
described, and a very complete bibliography which will be invaluable to 
all those seriously interested in this phase of American archaeology. 

Ralph Linton 

History of the United States. By Edward Channing. Volume IV, Fed- 
eralists and republicans, 1789-1815. (New York: Macmillan com- 
pany, 1917. 575 p. $2.75 net) 
Unlike those of the sybil of Cumae, the volumes of Mr. Channing in- 
tensify in value as they grow in number, for the advantages that lie in. a 
review of American history by a single mind multiply as the period re- 
viewed lengthens. The four volumes now before the public represent a 
greater sweep of work than that of any other path breaker in the field. 
He has overcapped Bancroft by a generation, and has treated a period 
more than twice as long as McMaster, Von Hoist, or Schouler. Of 
course, a path had been opened through all the way he traveled before 



